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PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 
December 18, 1846. 



The eighth Annual Meeting of the American Art-Union, was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, in the City of New- York, on 
Friday evening, December 18, 1846. A large concourse of ladies 
and gentlemen assembled at an early hour, and at half past seven 
o'clock the chair was taken by William Cullen Bryant, Esq., 
the President of the Institution. 

Mr. Brtant stated the objects of the meeting, and then said : 

Allow me, in opening the meeting, to say a word or two concern- 
ing the flattering success which, during the past year, has attended 
the labors of the Committee of Management. The season which 
now closes is altogether the most brilliant which the Institution 
has known ; the collection of works of Art designed for distribution 
is by far the richest and largest, and the number of subscribers has 
been augmented, to a degree which, a year since, sanguine as were 
my expectations, I did not venture to hope. But there are two or 
three circumstances which give these results a peculiar value and 
significance. 

You will learn, from a report which will be read to you, that 
during the past year we have dispensed with the services of a tra- 
velling agent. It was necessary at first to employ a person in that 



capacity, in order to make known the existence and purposes of 
our institution ; but that object once accomplished, it was a wise 
policy — it required some courage it is true — but it was a wise poli- 
cy, in the Art-Union, to cast itself upon the voluntary favor of the 
people for support. And well and generously have the people an- 
swered and .repaid this mark of confidence. They have made them- 
selves in a manner our associates in this good work. Our honorary 
Secretaries, a class of men to whom we are greatly indebted, have 
sent in lists of subscribers greatly enlarged beyond those of former 
years, and have continued to add to them up to the very moment 
of our assembling here to-night. I think there must be few who 
hear me, who have not been witnesses of the interest shown by the 
people of this city in the objects of our Institution. Tou have seen 
our gallery, which by an arrangement more wisely liberal than ex- 
ists in the Art-Unions of Europe is freely open to the public, 
crowded day after day and night after night with spectators, and 
have remarked the eagerness with which, as the day of the distribu- 
tion approached, they pressed about the table of the Superintendent 
to subscribe. 

These things prove that the j>lan of our Institution is precisely 
what the people of this country want, that it commends itself to 
their good sense, that when you offer them a method of encourag- 
ing the Fine Arts, suited to their means, and to the equal condition of 
society among us, they adopt it readily and support it zealously. 

Nor is this the only circumstance on which we have to congratu- 
late ourselves. Our artists paint with a freer and happier pencil, 
they give us more and better pictures, because they know that they 
have a resource in our Institution. This result has been more 
marked and manifest during the past year than ever before. Hith- 
erto it has sometimes been difficult to find a sufficient number of 
meritorious works of Art from, which to choose for our collection, 
but during the past year the supply has always been equal to our 
means, and during the latter part of the season has exceeded them. 
We may claim, therefore, to have done something to awaken and 
call forth a genius for Art among our countrymen. 

All these large results — I might use a term of more pretension, 
and call them magnificent results — have been attained in a short 



space of time. It is but five years since, that this Institution was 
at a point of extreme depression, quite in discredit with the public>. 
and apparently ready to expire. At that time, several gentlemen 
of this city, friends of Art, stepped forward and addressed them- 
selves to the task of retrieving its condition, and making it worthy 
of the favor of the community. I had the honor to be associated 
with them almost at the beginning of their work, but rather as a 
spectator and a learner, than as a helper : I saw them laboriously 
and patiently surmounting the many difficulties and discouragements-, 
which attended their undertaking, never intermitting their labors 
until at length the prosperity of the Institution, now rising rapidly 
under their hands, was fully assured, and they had given it an im- 
pulse which could scarcely fail to carry it forward to greatness. I 
must be permitted to say, without claiming the least part of the. 
praise, for none of the merit was mine, that for this good service, 
they deserve well of the country and the age. 

In withdrawing, as I am about to do, from the office with which 
the indulgence of this Association has three times honored me, 
allow me to express my extreme satisfaction at leaving its affairs 
in so prosperous a condition. If it should hereafter be managed, 
as I trust it will be, in a disinterested, kindly and discerning spirit, 
a splendid future lies before it, and it is destined to exert a vast 
and beneficial influence on the state of Art in this country. 

Mr. E. C. Benedict, from the Committee of Management, 
then read the Annual Report, as follows : 

The Committee of Management of the American Art-Union, 
respectfully submit to the subscribers, the following 



ANNUAL REPORT. 

During the year whose transactions are now drawing to a close, 
the Institution has had an unusual measure of prosperity. In the 
last Annual Report, was announced a change in our mode of ope- 
rations, by discontinuing the travelling agency and relying upon 
the efforts of the local Honorary Secretaries. It was not without 
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some hesitation that so important an agency was abandoned, and 
there was some reason to fear that at first there might be a falling 
off of members. Happily, however, our reliance upon the aid of 
the Secretaries has been in the end fully justified. The Art-Union 
now numbers four thousand four hundred and fifty-seven members, 
being an increase this year of one thousand two hundred and twen- 
ty-four members, and its income has risen to §22,285. There have 
been purchased from sixty -five artists, scattered from Boston to St. 
Louis, one hundred and forty-five paintings, varying in price from 
$15 to $600 and of the average cost of $83, all richly framed, which 
will be this evening distributed to one hundred and forty-two mem- 
oers — and all will receive, in due time, copies of the fine line engrav- 
ing of Sir Walter Raleigh parting with his wife on the morning 
of his execution, of which a proof may be now seen at the gallery. 
Our progress is also shown by comparing this year with the year 
1841, when a vigorous effort was made to infuse new life into the 
drooping system of the Art-Union. At the Annual Meeting in that 
year were distributed seven works of Art, purchased of as many 
artists, at the aggregate cost of $1,059, each member having one 
chance in one hundred and thirty-four of obtaining a work of Art. 
We tliis year distribute more than twenty times as many works of 
Art, purchased of more than nine times as many artists, costing 
more than eleven times as much, and the chance of each member 
for a picture is nearly five times as great, while the engraving is 
much more valuable than the one for that year, and the other ad- 
vantages are also increased in a great degree. To those few re- 
maining members of the Committee, who in that darker day labored 
on, in doubting and humble but persevering industry, in the cause of 
Art, and to those subscribers who stood by them in the glimmer- 
ing twib'ght of that dawn, the brightness of our present prosperity 
cannot fail to be a source of just pride and undisguised satisfaction. 

The state of the Treasury will appear from the Treasurer's Re- 
port, which will be submitted. 

Our free gallery, as a place of resort for the members residing 
in New York, and for the members and others who are occasionally 
in the city, is a most efficient means of promoting the interest of 
the Institution. It is, however, impossible to make it interesting 



and attractive, before late in the year, unless the subscriptions are 
paid early. This year we have been compelled to purchase a large 
portion of the paintings on credit, and, early in the year, were 
obliged to borrow considerable sums of money to meet the current 
wants of the Institution, and this while we feared for a time that 
the failure of funds was but evidence that our experiment of rely- 
ing on the Secretaries was also failing. 

We are aware that this is, in part, to be attributed to the fact, 
that our engraving was not finished till mid-summer, and as engrav- 
ings of that size cannot be printed at a greater rate than about fifty 
a day, it was impossible to have them ready for all the subscribers 
before early autumn. The engraving for this year will be also de- 
layed till spring. These delays are always a source of regret to 
the Committee, but this Institution is no.t alone in suffering such 
delays. The Art-Union of London, has not yet delivered their 
engraving due in March, 1845. In high works of Art and Genius, 
disappointments must be encountered. The hand and the mind of 
the artist himself can alone be employed — no one can aid him and 
no one can supply his place. The eye is sometimes dim for 
awhile, the muscle trembles, and the intellectual light does not al- 
ways shine with its proper brilliancy, and other uncontrolable 
causes must delay the work in which the artist's fame is involved. 
The Committee and the subscribers must submit without mur- 
muring, to evils which are inseparable from the subject. And we 
must be permitted to say to the subscribers — at least to those who 
have been with us for years and have never known us to fail — to 
those who are with us from patriotic motives and to whom the pro- 
gress of American Art is as dear as ever — and to those who are 
with us from their love of the beautiful and their sympathy with 
all that is refining in Art — and if there be any that have subscribed 
from merely sordid motives, to them also we would say, that a little 
unavoidable delay in receiving their engravings cannot be a suffi- 
cient reason for withholding the proper aliment of the society. The 
difference of paying five dollars a few months earlier or later, sure- 
ly, must be unimportant to them, and the economical advantage of 
having the payments early in the year is very great, and inures to 
the benefit of the subscribers alone. The paintings will be always 
2 
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proportionally more numerous, and better, and cheaper as the means 
to pay cash for them are multiplied. The value of the engrav- 
ings and other productions requiring time, will be enhanced in a 
similar ratio.' 

At the end of the last year, the Committee hoped to publish, 
during the year, an illustrated Septennial Report. The work would 
be very expensive, and it was therefore announced, that it would 
not be undertaken unless the increase of members should warrant 
it. "When the members are informed, that, with all the incentives 
to early subscription and remittance, after the lapse of more than 
eight months of the year, during which the work must have been 
prepared, the receipts were so small as to cause the Executive 
Committee seriously to consider whether it would not be necessary 
again to despatch travelling agents through the country, to raise 
the means, barely to meet the engagements of the Committee, they 
will see that if wc were not bound to consider the withholding the 
money as an instruction not to publish the Septennial Report, we 
were at least compelled to abandon a project, to complete which, 
both the time and the money were denied us, till it was too late to 
enter upon the work. The circumstances of this year compelled 
the Committee to borrow money for the purposes of the Institution, 
but they do not consider it advisable to do so, except on a more ur- 
gent necessity than publishing that Report. 

The Annual Report for the year 1843, contained the following 
paragraph : 

"The large picture of the Return of Columbus in chains to 
" Cadiz, by Leutze, was painted in Germany and exhibited in 
" Brussels, and other cities on the Continent^ where it received the 
" high commendation which it merits. The artist could have sold 
" it at a flattering price abroad, but he was desirous that it should 
" be possessed by one of his countrymen, and he sent it home ex- 
" pressly for the Association, with the expectation of its forming 
" the subject of one of their engravings. The Association reserves 
" the right of engraving it whenever they may wish to do so, and 
" with this reservation it is distributed." 

N The Committee for 1844, determined to engrave it without de- 
lay, and made a contract accordingly, with the engraver, to devote 
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his whole time to it, and' complete it for $2,500, receiving on ac- 
count, ^ thirty five ' dollars a month — the work to be completed in 
three years, which was then believed to be a sufficient time, and 
the work was announced as in progress. The Committee, however, 
in April last, were surprised to learn that the gentleman, who, on 
the distribution, became the owner of the picture, subject to the 
reservation before mentioned, denied the right of the Association 
to retain it for that purpose, and through his attorneys, threatened 
to take it from us by a writ of replevin, which would involve ex- 
pensive litigation and deprive us of the use of the picture, as fatally 
as though we had no right to it. He, however, proposed to permit 
it to remain another year ; but on enquiry of the engraver, it was 
found that the amount of labor had been, originally much under- 
rated, and that three years additional labor would be required to 
finish the work, and thereupon the following letter was addressed 
by the President to the owner of the picture. 

New Yokk, Mat 28th, 1846. 
Sir : 

The letter from your attorneys to the American Art-Union, hav- 
ing given the Committee of Management to understand that you 
do not acknowledge the right of the Institution to retain the paint- 
ing, The Return of Columbus, for the purpose of completing the 
engraving from it, now in progress,^ Committee was appointed, 
of which I am Chairman, to act in relation to the subject. 

The Committee of Management consider the right to retain the 
picture for that purpose as perfect, it having been distributed ex- 
pressly subject to that condition. The Committee, nevertheless, 
desire to proceed amicably in the discharge of their trust, and they 
cannot fail to see that a legal contest on the subject, in the manner 
indicated, must be fatal to our going on with the engraving, even if 
our right should, as we doubt not it would, be sustained in the end. 
It has, however, been just ascertained,- that by no possibility can 
the engraving be completed in less than three years, or three and 
a half from this time, and it seemed that in fairness we should 
frankly state the fact to you, and the object of this communication is 
to do so, and to ask you to expressly consent or refuse to allow the 
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Committee to retain the picture without molestation till the engrav- 
ing shall be completed, we paying the premium for your keeping it 
insured at such valuation as you may please to put upon it, which 
is not to be considered as our valuation. The interest of all con- 
cerned renders it desirable that we should know without delay your 
determination, and as the Committee of management will meet on 
Monday next, I shall feel obliged if you will reply in time to enable 
me to report your answer at that time. 
Please address me by mail. 

I am, sir, yours, respectfully. 

To which he received the following answer : 

Providence, Mat 29th, 1846. 
Sir : 

Your letter of the 28th instant, is just received, — contents noted, 
and will be very briefly and I trust satisfactorily answered. I pur- 
posely avoid going into the merits of the case, but confine myself 
to your question, referring you to my attorneys for a more particu- 
lar answer. I do most decidedly refuse my consent to the American 
Art-Union keeping my picture three or three and a half years long- 
er to finish the engraving. And I ask from the legally authorized 
persons of the American Art-Union to give me as candid a reply 
to my questions, viz: — Whether they agree to conform to my 
terms as proposed by my attorneys, by delivering me the picture in 
one year from the time the proposition was made by them ? — Also, 
to inform me what they consider the fair value of the picture ? — 
And further, to give me in writing a release of all claim to the 
policies sent me, to enable me to recover, in case of loss, without 
first going into the proof of property. An early reply by mail 
will mu ch oblige, . 

Yours, respectfully. 

The Committee accordingly cancelled the contract with engraver 
and relinquished the painting. It should perhaps be also stated 
that several months after the painting was surrendered, the Com- 
mittee were informed that the owner would then permit the Com- 
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mittee to resume the work, but they did not believe that with justice 
to the subscribers, the risk of another failure could be incurred. 
The subscribers cannot regret the unavoidable loss thus sustained 
more than do the Committee, and with a view to mitigate the dis- 
appointment it has been determined to give to all the subscribers of 
1847, two engravings, " The Jolly Flatboat-men," after the fine 
picture by Bingham, of St. Louis, and « The Sybil," after the fine 
picture by Huntington, of New York, both now in progress. 

The loose manner in which the engravings have been delivered 
in New York before this year, led to many mistakes and some im- 
position. It accordingly became necessary to require the city 
members to call at the rooms and receive their engravings, and 
they are requested to preserve and present their certificates of 
membership — for on presenting the certificate the engraving will 
always be delivered to the bearer if it has not been before deliver- 
ed on the receipt of the member, where he is known to the Superin- 
tendent. This arrangement has caused some complaint, but it is 
obviously reasonable and necessary. It has also seemed to the 
Committee to be just, and they have accordingly determined, that 
the paintings drawn in any place shall be exhibited one week to the 
subscribers there, by the Honorary Secretary, to whom they 
are sent, and they are all distributed subject to that condition. 
In the city of New- York where a large proportion of the paintings 
are not exhibited till a few days before the distribution, and many 
not at all, it has also been determined that all the paintings shall 
remain on the walls for public exhibition a short time after the An- 
nual Meeting, and this year till the 24th instant, and they are dis- 
tributed subject to that reservation. 

The number of Honorary Secretaries has been increased, during 
the year, from one hundred and four to one hundred and forty, 
and some changes have been made. As soon as proper persons 
can be found, the number will be much further increased. Under 
the present system they are most important agents. Gentlemen 
of respectability and promptness who will feel an interest in the 
Association and labor to extend its usefulness, (and no others) the 
Committee desire to have properly recommended to us, in all the 
cities and principal villages in the United States. We have now 
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many sucli and we would not make invidious distinctions, yet we 
cannot refrain from stating the great obligations which the Insti- 
tution is under to the following Secretaries :— Mr. Burnett, of 
Providence ; Mr. Stephens, of Newark ; Mr. Desilver, of Phila- 
delphia; and Dr. Simpson, of Hudson, N. Y., by whose well 
directed efforts the lists of subscribers in their respective neigh- 
borhoods have been more than doubled this year. Many others 
have greatly increased their lists. May we not ask all to imitate 
their example. Should they do so, the period will soon arrive 
when fine engravings and beautiful paintings and sculptures 
will abound in every portion of the country, mingling their 
perpetual teachings with the lessons of domestic instruction, and 
shedding their mild and refining light upon the pleasures pf social 
intercourse, and what is now sometimes but the selfish scramble for 
gain or the parsimonious hoardings of avarice will, under the be- 
nign influence of cultivaled taste, become the generous pursuit of 
the means to adorn and dignify human nature, and multiply the 
graceful and salutary enjoyments of civilized life. 

On motion of Mr^ John H. Austen, seconded by Me. Mar- 
shall 0. Robeets, the Annual Report was accepted. 

The Report of the Treasurer, Me. Geoege W. Austen, was 
then read. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 

EECEIPTS. 

1846. Dec. 81. To am't subscriptions received from 

4,457 members $22,285 00 

India Proofs, &c 8 00 

Balance carried, to 1847... 1,83 G 21 

$24,129 21 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

1846. July 1. By balance from 1845 $2,244 89 

Dec. By am't disbursed for Paintings and 

estimated expenses of producing 
and distributing the Engravings. . 15,612 41 

" By expenses, viz : Salaries, rent, light, 
fuel, advertising, insurance, station- 
ary, discounts and exchange 3,154 14 

" By commission on collections from 

City Members 506 00 

" Canvassing for pew members 1,345 00 

" By commissions and expenses to 140 

Honorary Secretaries 916 77 

" By printing Annual Report esti- 
mated 350 00 



$24,129 21 
G. W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
New-York, Dec. 31st, 1816. 

On motion, the Report of the Treasurer wa3 accepted. 

Mr. Vji, J. HopriN then moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of this Association to use its influ- 
ence to elevate and purify public taste, and to extend among the 
people the knowledge and admiration of the productions of High 
Art. 

Mr. Horns, in support of his motion, addressed the Chair as 
follows : 

Mr. President : — The honor has been assigned to me, of offering 
the resolution which I have just read, and I take advantage of the 
opportunity to make a few remarks upon the subject which it pre- 
sents, and which is naturally suggested by a view of the objects 
and purposes of this Association. I propose to ask the attention 
of this audience to a consideration of the necessity of encouraging 
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a higher developement of Art in this country, and of the only 
method by which, in my opinion, it may be made to take the same 
elevated station amongst us which it has assumed elsewhere, and to 
fulfil all those lofty and important functions with which it is 
charged. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, that within the last 
twenty years a great advance has been made in the cultivation of 
the Fine Arts in most of the nations of Europe. In Germany, 
France and England, they are more prosperous than they ever have 
been before in those countries. Architecture, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing have exhibited nobler productions to the world than have been 
seen since the sixteenth century. In Bavaria, where the new 
movement commenced, the city of Munich has been adorned with 
such magnificent architectural structures and such rich displays of 
the plastic and pictorial Arts as to have gained for it the title of the 
"Modern Athens." Kaulbach, Hess, Schnorr, Schwan thaler, Klenze 
and numerous other artists have been generously supported by the 
King, and the churches, palaces, theatres and public buildings of all 
kinds, in Bavaria, have been constructed or decorated under their 
supervision, in a style worthy of the golden days of the Medici. 
In Prussia, among many other works, a new cemetery or Campo 
Santo has been commenced, which will rival the famous structure 
at Pisa, and Cornelius ; the pride of modern German Art, is now 
engaged upon a number of frescoes for this building, which are 
intended to embody and to display to the people the history of 
theology and the representation of momentous religious truths. In 
France, the Gallery of Versailles has been completed at an im- 
mense expenditure, and the civil and military annals of that king- 
dom illustrated by a gorgeous series of paintings, busts and statues. 
In England, the erection of the New Houses of Parliament, which 
is the greatest architectural work of the age, has been partially 
finished. A Commission was long since appointed, att he head of 
which is Prince Albert, and which contains among its members the 
most distinguished historians, antiquaries and connoisseurs, to devise 
ways and means by which Art may be encouraged and elevated in 
connexion with the building of this palace. Under their direction 
the most munificent premiums have been bestowed for works in 
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painting, sculpture, stained glass and mural decoration : frescoes 
and statues have been most liberally ordered, and an undertaking 
commenced, which, if carried out with the spirit and genius already 
manifested, will afford employment for many years to artists in all 
departments, and finally exhibit to the nation a series of splendid 
•illustrations of its past history, and durable monuments of its 
patriots, statesmen, warriors and poets, unequalled in modern times. 

In all these countries and elsewhere in Europe, galleries are en- 
larged and replenished — the great works of the old masters are 
eagerly purchased — the structures of the middle ages are restored 
to their original beauty — the most searching and comprehensive 
studies in the history and processes of classical and mediaeval Art 
are pursued — public and private buildings are ornamented with fres- 
coes, statues and bas-reliefs — monuments are erected to commemo- 
rate great events — schools of design are liberally endowed and 
thronged with pupils. Kings, nobles and people seem to feel the 
same interest in this honorable work. The collections both of na- 
tions and individuals are thrown open to the inspection of all, with- 
out charge, and hundreds of thousands of the poorer classes annually 
crowd the Louvre, the Pinakotheka, the National Gallery of Lon- 
don, the Museum of Berlin. Art dignifies and decorates public life 
and contributes to the pleasures of the poor as well as of the rich. 
It matters not what criticisms may be made upon its manifestations 
in these countries — that the German school should be called cold 
and affected, a mere imitation of that of the predecessors of Ra- 
phael — the French, theatrical and gaudy — the English, weak in de- 
sign and composition, strong only in color — it matters not, I say, 
that these criticisms should be made. The important fact is apparent 
and undeniable that in all these countries, Art is beginning to ascend 
her ancient throne — to assume her true station, as a great Teacher 
of Truth to the people, as the Associate and Co-equal with Litera- 
ture in the task of humanizing and elevating National character. 

And now let me ask what part have we taken in this country, in 
this glorious work ? We are one of the four leading powers of the 
world, equal to any of them in the average of intelligence and en- 
terprise. Have we done our share of this labour in the cultivation 
3 
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of High Art ? Sir, we have hardly commenced to do it. We have 
hardly taken a single step in the right direction. I yield to no man 
in proper respeet for those, both the dead and the living, who have 
been the ministers and interpreters of Art amongst us. I honor 
them for the revelations of the Beautiful they have given us. I 
recognize in many of them a glowing genius, which if opportunity 
had been afforded, would have manifested itself in still higher tri- 
umphs. But if I could summon them here to-night and interrogate 
them face to face upon this point, I know they would be the first 
and the most earnest to say that Art, as the popular Teacher of 
great moral truths — as the Decorator of Government and Law — as 
the Interpreter of Religion — as the Recorder of National Greatness 
and the Bestower of Immortality on noble names, has scarcely any 
existence amongst us. She has done somewhat to beautify and re- 
fine private life. She has been made an inmate of the parlour and 
the boudoir, but we have denied to her the privilege of elevating and 
dignifying public affairs. We have built no temples for her. We 
have given her no home in our market places — our public grounds 
— our marts of commerce — our halls of justice and legislation. 
The people have rarely beheld her ennobling aspect. The people 
— the rulers and governors of the land — have rarely learned the 
lessons which she can teach, or felt the emotions which she can 
cause to thrill so irresistibly through the soul. 

There is no good reason for this. There is no good reason why 
Art should do more for the subjects of monarchies than for the citi- 
zens of a republic. Our youth as a nation, is not a sufficient 
apology for our neglect of the cultivation of High Art. At any 
rate, we in the older States, cannot offer it. Would we set this up, 
if we were challenged to compete with Europe in common schools, 
in railways, in ships, in steam-engines, in cotton manufactures, in 
machinery ? If we were challenged to meet any of these nations 
in battle, would we plead infancy as a good defence for withdraw- 
ing from the field ? No, sir, here at the East and the North, at any 
rate, we have means enough, intelligence enough, leisure enough to do 
as much as many European nations have done in this department 

Will it be said that we are wanting in Artists of sufficient power 
to execute the kind of works of which I have spoken ? This is not 
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true. We have those who are able to compete with the best in 
Europe, provided the opportunity be afforded to them. " Who are 
able to compete," do I say ? We have those who have competed, 
and successfully too, with most distinguished artists abroad. There 
is a young American painter in Germany, one of whose works has 
taken the highest prize in a public exhibition at Brussels, of which 
city the exhibitions are among the best on the continent. There is 
an American sculptor in Italy upon whose shoulders alone, in the 
opinion of many excellent foreign critics, the mantle of Thorwald- 
sen has descended. We have others dwelling here in our midst, 
fully competent to adorn our public buildings with frescoes and 
statuary, and our public grounds with the noblest specimens of 
monumental Art. Sir, let the work be demanded, and the hands to 
execute it will be forthcoming. In ..this department of human labor 
as well as in others, the great law of demand and supply must gov- 
ern. If you ask for nothing but fire-boards and mantel-ornaments, 
you will receive nothing else, — if you insist upon obtaining " Trans- 
figurations " and " Apollos," you can have them ! 

Will it be said that there is no necessity in America for these 
higher — these more important productions ? — that the smaller dis- 
plays of Art — portraits, landscapes, conversation pieces, still-life 
subjects, fruit and flower pieces, statuettes, busts, engravings and 
daguerreotypes are sufficient to fulfil among us all the important 
functions with which Art is charged ? Sir, it would be presumptu- 
ous for me in the presence of such an enlightened assembly to at- 
tempt to prove the negative of this proposition. I must take it as 
a conceded point. I may be permitted, however, to advert to a 
single class of motives to the encouragement of Monumental Art 
in particular, which address themselves with great force to the citi- 
zens of a republic like our own. 

How shall we reward great public services ? We have no titles 
of nobility — no legions of honor. Our pension lists are restricted 
—our offices must be filled in rotation by swarcns of greedy parti- 
sans. And these gifts, if we could confer them, would be inade- 
quate and unacceptable compensations to generous minds. No — 
like the Romans and Greeks let us commemorate great events in 
marble and in bronze. Let us erect statues to the memory of those 
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whose fame shall remain bright and untarnished for half a century af- 
ter their deaths. The hope of being thus honored, would prove a fit- 
ting stimulus, a sufficient consolation to many a lofty soul. Many 
a true-hearted patriot who trusts the vindication of his career to 
succeeding ages and treads with unfaltering footsteps the path of 
duty, reviled by his enemies — doubted, mistaken by his friends, 
would die content if he should see with prophetic vision the mists 
of prejudice and error dispersed, and the noblest monument which 
Art can dedicate to his name, shining in the serene light of future 
years. 

I think, also, that we can hardly over-estimate the beneficial in- 
fluence of Monumental Art upon the general character of a peo- 
ple like ourselves. It would bring before us in our daily walks the 
idea of country in a visible shape. It would impersonate her to us as 
a kind mother — as a'being to love and honor — to live for — to die 
for. We have no king — no court — no imposing forms and cere- 
monies to serve as the external signs of this idea of country. It 
is so abstract, so removed from the sympathies of our ordinary ex- 
istence, that we almost forget it. "We need something tangible to 
cling to and rally around. — We need the outward types and sym- 
bols afforded by Monumental Art. 

We need them also to teach our people lessons of Virtue and 
Valour. Their simple language is more powerful than that of 
books. It goes straight to the hearts of little children and unlet- 
tered men. It elevates them above all that is mean and petty, and 
speaks to them of higher motives to exertion, better objects of toil 
than every-day life affords. 

Sir, there is in the neighbourhood of Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
carved in high relief, upon the vertical face of an immense rock 
among the mountains, a colossal lion, pierced by a lance, and dying 
upon a shield. It was sculptured there in honor of the memory of those 
intrepid Swiss who, on the 1 0th of Augu st, 1 79 2, sealed with their lives 
their devotion to the unfortunate King of France. It is the no- 
blest tribute to the virtue of Fidelity which the world can show. I 
doubt not that many a failing purpose to do well has been strength- 
ened, many a manly resolution confirmed by the sight of this glo- 
rious monument. And now, sir, let me ask, would not the pulse 
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of the traveller beat with quicker vibration — would he not record 
with trembling impatience a new vow to fulfil with unfaltering zeal 
his duties to his country, if he should see in some secluded valley 
among our Northern hills, rising in majestic simplicity before him, 
a fitting testimonial to the fidelity of those brave hearts that fell at, 
Monterey ? Sir, its eloquence would be irresistible — its silent lan- 
guage would do more than the words of poet or orator. 

But this interesting subject is leading me too far from the main 
object of my remarks. I trust I shall meet with a ready response 
from this audience in asserting again — that we are not too young 
as a Nation, to take some decided step in the encouragement of 
High Art — that we shall have no want of Artists for this purpose, 
and that it is an undertaking imperatively demanded by a just re- 
gard for our own national character. 

How then shall we bring about this higher developement of Art? 
I answer that it cannot be done by continuing the present system 
exclusively — by relying upon' private patronage alone. I hope that 
liberal purchases of small pictures and statues will always continue 
to be made, but this by itself will never give us what we require. 
The works which we demand, need long study in their preparation 
— years of labour in their execution. Private wealth is not suffi- 
cient to buy them. Private mansions are not spacious enough to 
contain them. Even in Europe, where the fortunes of individuals 
are much larger than with us, and preserved undiminished in 
families for a longer time, these fortunes have not proved adequate 
to the support of High Art. It was the Church in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries which sustained it. It is the Govern- 
ment now which enables it to make the splendid displays in France, 
England and Germany, of which I have spoken. I say then, dis- 
tinctly, it is upon our own General and State and Municipal Gov- 
ernments that we must call. The duty belongs to them, as the 
guardians of the public welfare, of attending to this matter. They 
alone have the means and the power of elevating Art to her right- 
ful station. Do you say that it is absurd to expect any material 
support from these quarters — ,that Mexican wars — tariff bills — 
sub-treasuries, and all the petty questions of party politics must 
continually engross the attention of our legislators — that all the 
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modes of approaching them upon this subject have been attempted 
without success ? I answer, there is one mode which has not been 
thoroughly attempted — one which is the most rational of all — and 
which, if persevered in, will be the most sure. I say appeal 
to the people — appeal to those who make and unmake the gov- 
ernments. Begin at the beginning. Commence at the source of 
power. Persuade those whose servants and agents are your 
Mayors, and Common Councils, and Legislatures, and Congress. 
Do this — not by the ballot box — not by mingling these peaceful 
questions with party strife — not by impatiently stirring the public 
mind, and hoping in one year or twenty years to obtain the desired 
result, but by silently instructing the young in the knowledge and 
admiration of Art ; by quietly raising the standard of popular taste, 
and above all — above all, I say, by doing whatever the zeal and 
means of private associations can do, to display before the eyes of 
the people the highest triumphs of Architecture, Painting and 
Sculpture. Combined effort, that great Archimedean lever which 
can raise the world, may not be able of itself to establish High Art 
amongst us, but it can so elevate it before us, and cause it to 
become so essential to our instruction and our enjoyment, that in 
due time we shall imperatively demand its encouragement and sup- 
port at the hands of the Government. 

That we shall have a great National School of Art at some 
future day in this country, I firmly believe. That America will 
take her place beside the leading powers of Europe in this noble 
field of emulation, as she has already done in that of the develope- 
ment of physical resources, I cannot doubt. No great nation ever 
yet passed away without leaving some indelible record of itself 
upon the Earth — some visible impress of its peculiar character 
upon Art. And we also shall have an Architecture — a Sculpture 
— a Painting of our own, imbued perhaps with that same energy of 
action and grandeur of purpose which have distinguished our 
political history. We may not be so fortunate ourselves, as to see 
the arrival of that day ; but whenever it shall come, I believe that 
its triumphs will be found to spring from the principle which I have 
attempted, I fear, most imperfectly to advocate — that High Art can 
only be successfully established in this country by the action of the 
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General and State and Municipal Governments, and that this action 
must result from the unanimous and imperative demands of an 
enlightened people. 

The resolution being seconded by Mr. E. M. Demill, was 
adopted. 

In the absence of Mr. Horace F. Clark, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, Mr. Thomas Gallaudet, from that com- 
mittee, read their report. 

REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
The Committee appointed at a meeting of the members of the 
American Art Union, held December 7, 1846, in pursuance of the 
Sixth Article of the Constitution, to report nominations for officers 
of the Institution for the ensuing year, ' 

DO RESPECTFULLY REPORT: 

That they would have been happy to have been able to report 
for Officers for the ensuing year, all the names of the very excellent 
Board of Officers of the past year, under whose care the Institution 
has been so eminently prosperous, but they have been unable to 
accomplish such purpose. 

"We tendered to Mr. Bryant the nomination for the office of 
President, and urged his acceptance of the nomination, by personal 
application and by a letter, of which the following is a copy: 

" New-York, December 15, 1846. 
William C. Bryant, Esq., 

New- York : 
Bear Sir: — The Committee of the American Art-Union, ap- 
pointed December 7, 1846, (in pursuance of the 6th Article of the 
Constitution,) to nominate officers of the Institution for the ensuing 
year, have with one accord nominated you for the office of President 
It will afford us great pleasure to be informed that the nomi- 
nation is acceptable to yourself. "We know that it will be most 
acceptable to the members of the Association. 
I am, with much respect, 

Your very ob'dt servant, 

HORACE F. CLARK, 

Oh'n Nom'g Com'ee." 
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Mr. Bryant replied to our letter as follows 

"New-York, December 16, 1846. 

Horace F. Clark, Esq'r. 

Dear Sir : — I return my best thanks to the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Art-Union, for the compliment implied in 
offering me the nomination of President of that Association for the 
ensuing year. 

The difficulty of finding time for the duties of the office, owing 
to the residence of my family for the greater part of the year in 
the country, is so great, that I cannot with propriety retain it any 
longer. I must therefore decline the nomination of which tha 
committee have heen so obliging as to ask my acceptance. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your ob't serv't, 

WM. C. BRYANT." 

Your Committee are therefore unable to report the name of Mr. 
Bryant for the office of President, and owing to the declinations of 
several of its members, have been constrained to propose some- 
changes in the Committee of Management. 

Your Committee feel that the grateful acknowledgments of the 
members of the Association are eminently due to Mr. Bryant, the 
President, as well for his active services in its behalf, as for the 
peculiar commendation to public confidence and favor which it has 
derived from his distinguished name, and the signal purity of his 
character. 

To the other officers of the Institution, and to the Committee of 
Management, the best thanks of the members of the Association, 
are due for their most faithful and judicious care of all the interests 
committed to their charge. 

The Committee nominate for officers of the American Art-Union 
for the ensuing year, the following gentlemen : 
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For President, 
Peospee M. Wetmoee. - 

For Corresponding Secretary, 

ROBEET F. FEASEE. 

For Treasurer, 
Geoege W. Austen. 

For Recording Secretary, 
Nathaniel Jaetis, Je. 

Committee of Management, 
Feancis W. Edmonds, Abnee Benedict, 

Eeastus C. Benedict, Maeshal O. Robeets, 

Andeew Waenee, Richaed M. Demill, 

Abeaham M. Cozzens, Daniel Seymode, 

John H. Austen, William H. Beown, 

John P. Ridnee, Townsend Haeeis, 

William J. Hoppin, William B. Deen, 

John R. Baetlett. 
Bated New-York, December 18, 1846. 

HORACE F. CLARK, \ 
J. B. WOOD, f Nominating 

THOMAS GALIAUDET, > 
JAMES T. BRADY, I Committee. 

CHARLES B. SPICER. ) 
Mr. Chaeles M. Leui»p moved that tlie report be accepted, and 
that the officers nominated be declared elected by open vote. 

The motion being seconded, was carried, and the officers were 
declared elected. 

The result of the election having been announced by the pre- 
siding officer, Mr. Wetmoee, the President elect, spoke as follows : 

Members of the Art- Union: 

In accepting the station to which I am invited by the flattering 
vote just announced, I desire to express my grateful appreciation- 

of the honor it confers. 
4 
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I ought, perhaps, to hesitate, before attempting the discharge of 
duties which have been so successfully administered by the dis- 
tinguished man who precedes me, whose name and character shed 
lustre on the annals of the Institution. But I am willing to hope, 
that with the aid of the excellent Committee of Management, 
elected this evening — with your continued encouragement and sup- 
port — I may be enabled so to acquit myself as not to bring discredit 
on your choice. 

Having been connected with the management of the Institution 
from the first year of its existence, and shared in the solicitude 
which pervaded its councils at periods of deep discouragement, I 
am free to say that now, in the day of its perfect success, I partake 
of the general satisfaction which prevails among the members. 

In no country, perhaps, on the face of the habitable globe, 
are the power and influence, the usefulness and the bless- 
ings of the pen and the press more extensively diffused, or 
more sensibly felt in their operation, than throughout the length 
and breadth of this, our land. That the silent yet eloquent teach- 
ings of the pencil and the burin, may contribute as extensively to 
elevate, instruct and refine the minds and tastes of the people, and 
thus add a new charm to the blessings of social life, should be the 
aim and object of institutions like ours. To have assisted in the 
attainment of this high object, will more than compensate for any 
labor which follows in the train of our official duties. 

Mr. Andrew Warner moved that the meeting proceed to make 
the distribution of the Paintings purchased by the Institution, which 
motion being seconded, was carried. 

The President then announced that the ballots were not quite 
ready, and that in the mean time Mr. Bigelow had consented to 
offer a resolution. 

Mr. John Bigelow then rose and addressed the Chair. 

I am reluctant, Mr. President, to intrude upon the attention of 
this audience, at so late an hour of the evening, and I 1 presume, sir, I 
shall consult the dictates of prudence and good taste in discharging 
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the request of the Committee, by simply reading the resolution which 
they have placed in my hands. [Loud cries of " go on."] 

I believe, Mr. President, that one of the regulations of this 
Association provides that its officers shall be selected from among 
non-professional Artists ; that its government shall be administered 
and its patronage dispensed by those of its members with whom the 
occupations of Art are their "weakness" rather than their strength. 
By this wise provision, I understand the founders of the Art-Union 
to have intended practically to deny the truth of that line, more 
famous than logical, that 

"He who drives fat oxen, should himself be fat." 

In other words, that he who professes to judge a picture, must be 
competent to have made it. I can make no pretensions to the 
faculty of making pictures, and scarcely more to the taste requisite 
to their due appreciation ; but I find in the regulation to which I 
have referred, a partial excuse, at least, for my noticing very briefly 
another and far more significant feature of our organization, which 
is suggested by the resolution I am about to read, and which should 
have been presented at a much earlier hour of the evening, if the 
chronological order of its presentation were to be any measure of 
its importance. 

"Resolved, That the thanks of this Institution be given to the 
Honorary Secretaries, for the valuable aid which they have ren- 
dered in promoting the progress of American Art." 

It is, as you well know, Mr. President, the fashionable cant of 
the Old "World, as it is of the " travelled hearts " of our own 
country, to assume that our popular form of government is unfa- 
vorable to the highest achievements of Art ; and that in a country 
governed like ours, by the people, who are ever jealous of the 
slightest restriction upon the fair competition of industry and 
of talent, Art must pine for the want of that bountiful support 
which it is supposed can alone be obtained by the direct influence 
of government. It is assumed that a more liberal patronage is 
required to ripen the 'genius of a Nation for the Fine Arts, than 
can be expected from private bounty, and that it must be fostered 
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by the munificence of a court, and the pecuniary resources of a 
highly concentrated political authority. 

There is one way of responding to this cant by demonstration, 
for I think it admits of demonstration, that in the Fine Arts, as 
certainly can be demonstrated in the history of Literature, the 
greatest triumphs have been achieved, not in consequence, but 
in spite of the patronage of government. We might respond 
in another way, by pointing quietly to the unprotected achieve- 
ments of our Trumbull, our West, our Clevenger and our 
Alston, and the hosts of not less promising artists, whose labors 
adorn the walls of this Association, and the public institutions 
and private saloons of our country. But there is another res- 
ponse for those who may find these unsatisfactory, and who may 
insist upon the necessity of a liberal pecuniary stimulus to awaken 
the latent genius of the nation for this order of imaginative 
labor ; and that I find in the theory of the Art-Union,- which is 
most ingeniously devised to concentrate the taste of the whole 
Union, and bring it to bear, through this efficient organism, upon 
the Arts and Artists of our land. By the payment of a trifling 
annuity, any person may become a member — is insured at least one 
choice engraving, and has a chance of receiving a valuable picture, 
worth many times the value of his subscription. This membership 
is within reach of the humblest admirer of Art, and secures to him 
all. the privileges that membership can confer upon any. In our 
country, containing over twenty millions of people, doubling its 
population every twenty years, and its wealth every ten, it is 
unnecessary to calculate the immense multitude who would be glad 
to associate with us, and participate in our privileges, if the" value 
of them were once brought to their knowledge. No pecuniary or, 
political patronage of the proudest Court in Christendom could 
afford as much for the encouragement of Art, as by this simple con- 
trivance of our Association might be freely contributed for that 
object — and no soul the poorer for it all. To make these privileges 
and opportunities known, however, through the length and breadth 
of our land, and to stimulate the latent taste of this Nation, is more 
especially the work of our Honorary Secretaries. 
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It is mainly through their instrumentality that the Executive 
Committee are enabled to report to us an increase of more than 
twelve hundred members during the past year, by which, during 
that period, we have been able to expend more than $20,000 more 
in the purchase of Works of Art, than was expended in 1841 — now 
scarce five years wasted. 

It is mainly through their efficient and disinterested service 
that the remotest quarters of the Union are made familiar with the 
purposes of this organization, are induced to contribute to its use- 
fulness, and in turn are familiarized with a class of enjoyments, of 
which, but for its interference, they must have ever remained in 
ignorance. 

The devotion of these officers during the past year has already 
been very appropriately noticed by the President ; and the resolu- 
tion I have just had the honor to read, was designed to express, on 
behalf of the Society, our grateful appreciation of their labors, to 
which so much of our prosperity is owing, and I may add, who are 
doing so much, through the agency of the Art-Union, to dispel the 
prevalent notion that popular institutions are unfavorable to a liberal 
encouragement of Art and its professors. 

I move you, sir, that the resolution be adopted. 

The resolution having been seconded, was then adopted. 

The President announced that the distribution would then take 
place, and 

Mr. SHEPHERD KNAPP, and 
Mr. DAVID C. COLDEN, 

were appointed Tellers to conduct the distribution. 

It was moved and seconded that two young misses be requested 
to aid in the distribution, by actually drawing the ballots from the 
wheels, which was carried by acclamation. 

Miss MARY ALLAN DEMILL, and 
Miss JULIA ANN DEMILL, 

were thereupon requested to assist in the distribution. 

The ballots were produced by the Scrutators and delivered to 
the Tellers, with the following certificate, which was then read : 
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We, the subscribers, appointed to scrutinize the ballots of the 
American Art-Union for 1846, hereby certify that we have per- 
formed that duty, and find that the names on the ballots herewith 
submitted, correspond with the names of the subscribers on the 
subscription book. 

JOHfr P. RIDNER, 
ROB'T F. FRASER. 
Dated at 8 o'clock, P. If., ") 

Friday, December \%th, 1846.} 

The Tellers then deposited the ballots containing the names of 
the members in one wheel, and those containing the numbers of the 
pictures in another, and the numbers were drawn by Miss Julia 
Ann Demill, and announced by Mr. Knait ; and the names were 
drawn by Miss Maet Allan Demill, and announced by Mr. 
Colden; and they were recorded by the Recording Secretary, 
with the following result, subsequently arranged in the order of the 
catalogue. 



List of Paintings distributed among the Members of the American Art- Union, at 
the Tabernacle, New York, Friday, the 18th December, 1816. 

1 Alms Giving, by Daniel Huntington, to Henry Owen, New York. 

2 Landscape — an Old Man's Lesson, by A. B. Durand, to Orlando Furne3s, 

Mobile, Ala. 

3 A Lesson on the Immortality of the Soul, by Luther Terry, to J. S. Van 

Schaick, Troy, N. YT. 

4 Cattle Piece, by T. H. Hinckley, to Seth Russell, New Bedford, Mass. 

5 Landscape, by T. Doughty, to Jonathan J. Sloeum, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

6 Landscape — Afternoon, by George Innes, to C. Gardinier, Fultonville, N. Y. 

7 The Reprimand, by T. Le Clear, to Thomas A. Smith, New York. 

8 Landscape— View near Newark, by George Innes, to George AV. Campbell, 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

9 Plauterkill Clove, Catskill,by Regis Gignoux, to Christian Shultz, Maysville, 

XCentucky. 

10 North American Woodland Scenery — Penobscot Indians encamped, by P. 

Harry, to John A. Appleton, New York. 

11 Boy and Streamlet, by P. Harry, to W. Sehoular, Lowell, Mass. 

12 Landscape, by George Innes, to John H. Clifford, New Bedford, Mass. 

13 New Jersey from Orange Co. N. Y., Greenwood Lake in the distance, by J. 

F. Cropsey, to Bartholomew Brown, New York. 
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14 Boatmen on the Missouri, by Geo. C. Bingham, to J. R. Macmurdo, New 

Orleans, La. 

15 The Arch of Nero, part of the ancient aqueduct near Tivoli, by Thomas Cole, 

to George F. Guild, Boston, Mass. 

16 Spuyten Tuyvil Creek, on the Hudson, by James Hamilton, to Sandford C. 

Brown, New York. 

17 Italian Shepherd Boy, by W. H. Powell, to John Taylor, Jr. New York. 

18 Landscape— Pic-Nic Party, by C. P. Cranch, to Wm. P. Haines, Saco, Me. 

19 View on Rock Creek, near Georgetown, by C. P. Cranch, to E. J. Brown, 

New York. 

20 Coast Scene, with figures, by W. Ranney, to Robert Ray, New York. 

21 Landscape, by E. Leutze, to Adam Peters, Zanesville, O. 

22 On Claverack Creek, near Hudson, N. Y., by T. A. Ricliards, to Benjamin 

Merritt, New York. 

23 Boys Fishing, by T. Lc Clear, to the Phi Sigma Nu Society, Burlington, Vt. 

24 Landscape— Spring, by R. Gignoux, to Gilbert Allen, New York. 

25 Landscape— Autumn, by R. Gignoux, to A. W. Benedict, Huntingdon, Pa. 

26 Lake Scene, by S. M. McConkey, to John C. Hewitt, New York. 

27 Landscape, by G. Innes, to Peter H. Schenck, New York. 

28 Landscape, by D. W. C. Boutell, to A. L. Higbee, New York. 

29 Landscape, by D. W. C. Boutell, to Simeon Nash, Zanesville, Ohio. 

30 Crossing the Ferry— Scene on the Pee Dee, by TV. Ranney, to A. M. L. 

Scott, New York. 

31 The Dead Charger, by W. Ranney, to D. A. Wood, New York. 

32 Marine View, in the Mediterranean, by G. R. Bonfield, to Dr. T. H. Burras, 

New York. 

33 The Angel's Whisper, by /. T. Peek, to Charles Dederer, New York. 

34 Landscape, by /. L. Williams, to A. J. Hill, Santa Cruz. 

35 St. John, by Luther Terry, to John Johnson, New York. 

36 Landscape and Cottage, by /. L. Williams, to T. C. Day, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

37 Dead Game, by R. Gignoux, to Wm. F. Havemeyer, New York. 

38 Winter Evening, by T. H. Matteson, to Wm. M. Rodman, Providence, R..I. 

39 Bluehill, near Boston, by G. Harvey, to Edmund Kingsland, Keeseville, N.Y. 

40 River Scene, on the Delaware, by G. R. Bonfield, to W. D. Moseley, Talla- 

hassee, Florida. i 

41 Unhappy News, by J. T. Peele, to C. H. A. Carter, Norwich, N. Y. 

42 Pic-Nic, by W. E. Winner, to Edward A. Wright, New York. 

43 Dead Game, by R. Gignoux, to J. E. Yeatman, St. Louis, Mo. 

44 Shad Fishing on the Hudson, by W. Ranney, to David T. Valentine, New 

York, 

45 The "Moravian Rocks," Va., by Russell Smith, to P. C. Dummer, Jersey 

City. 

46 Bay Scene, by W. M. Oddie, to J. W. Fairfield, Hudson, N. Y. ■ 

47 Montpelier, Vermont, by R. Havell, to Frances E. Mumford, New York. 

48 My "Big Brother," by J. H. Beard, to Francis H. Litchfield, Albany, N. Y. 

49 French Broad River, N. C, by Miss Legare, to George Ketchum, Marshall, 

Michigan. 
60 "My First Ventuie, Sir!" by A. Smith, Jr., to W. H. Elphinstone, N. York. 
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51 View on the Catskill, by B. M. McConkey, to Cornelius McCotin, Oyster 

Bay, N. Y. 

52 Salt Marsh, near Gape May, N. J., by /. Hamilton, to Josephus Hewitt, 

Natchez, Miss. s 

53 Coldspring, on the Hudson, by R. Gignoux, to John C. Copper, Phil. Pa. 

54 Ticonderoga— Ethan Allen demanding its surrender, by J. B. Steams, to 

Daniel Lamb, Wheeling, Va. 

55 Near Madison Village, N. Y., by T. A. Richards, to Joseph M. Kennedy, 

New Orleans, La. 

56 Boy and Butterfly, by J. T. Peek, to Thomas Peele, New York. 

57 Landscape, by B. M. McConkey, to Frank Hunt, Lexington, Ky. 

58 Coast Scene, (water color) by J. C. Simpson, to S. Chandler, Lexington, M3. 

59 Landscape, by B. M. McConkey, to Lewis Cunningham, New York. 

60 Coast Scene, by W. M. Oddie, to E. C. Benedict, New York. 

61 Manoah's Sacrifice, by A. Woodside, to G. W. Fahnestock, Pittsburg, Pa. 

62 View on the Licking River, Ky., by W. L. Sonntag, to Edward E. Marvine, 

New York. 

63 Mount Blanc, from the Val D'Aoste, by R. Gignoux, to Mrs. Harry Messen- 

ger, New York. ' 

64 On the Hudson, near Croton, by R. Havell, to Roswell Sprague, New York. 

65 Indian Hunters — A View on the Susquehanna in the olden time, by Joshua 

Shato, to G. J. Slocum, Cohoes, N. Y. 

66 Landscape— Western Scene, by J. H. Beard, to J. W. Stout, New Bruns- 

wick, N. J. 

67 Fruit Piece, by Louis Grubc, to Almira T. Catlin, Burlington, Vt.' 

68 Landscape— Morning, from Beattie's Poem, by J. F. Cropsey, to Owen 

Smith, Providence, R. I. 

69 View from the "Palisades," looking down the Hudson, by D. W. C. Boutell, 

to Dr. J. S. Palmer, Charleston, S. C. 

70 The Last Arrow, by D. W. C. Boutell, to George Hayward, New York. 

71 Flight into Egypt, by G. L. Brmm, to Edward C. Hubbard, Middletown, 

Conn. 

72 The Young Itinerant, by J. H. Beard, to John T. Yoe, New Orleans, La. 

73 Italian Landscape, by D. Huntington^to R. L. Colt, Senior, Paterson, N. J. 

74 Study from Nature, by W. W. fVotherspoon, to Miss Abeel, New York. 

75 Landscape— Woodland, by D. Huntington, to P. J. Moreau, New York. 

76 Fruit Piece, by R. B. Hall, to Emma Caruthers, Savannah, Ga. 

77 Preparing to Fish, by /. H. Cafferty, to Charles P. Marks, New York. 

78 Landscape— Sunset, by D. Huntington, to Hippolyte Mali, New York. 

79 Italian Fruit Woman, by G. A. Baker, to Wm. Hamilton, New York. 

80 View on the Hudson, by Charles Baker, to Amos Dean, Albany, N. Y. 

81 Landscape— Evening, from Gray's Elegy, by /. F. Cropsey, to Hugh Jenkins, 

Baltimore, Md. 

82 View on the Kennebeck, by George Harvey, to David Dana, Lowell, Mass. 

83 Landscape, with cattle, by T. H. Hinckley, to Sam. W. Sandford, Fall River, 

Mass. 

84 Landscape— Composition, by Charles Baker, to L. M. Boyce, Chicago, 111. 
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85 Flower Piece, by George Harvey, to Dr. Wm. T. Wilson, Baltimore, Md. 

86 Snipe Shooting, by .T. H. Hinckley, to Joseph Sargeant, Cleveland, O. 

87 Landscape and Figures, by J. H. Cafferty, to J. A. "Way, Marshall, Mich. 

88 Landscape— Sunset, by J. F. Cropsey, to C. "Wolfe, New York. 

89 Landscape, by T. Doughty, to M. M. Colburn, Montpelier, Vt. 

90 Study from Nature, by George Inncs, to J. T. Brush, New York. 

91 Landscape, by T. Doughty, to J. J. Stimpson, Providence, R. I. 

92 Dead Game, by R. G. Leonori, to Frederick Mead, New York. 

93 Landscape, by R. G. Leonori, to Russell Smith, New York. 

94 View on Canterbury Creek, N.Y.,by^..B. Dnrand, to Richard Sullivan, jr. 

Boston, Mass. 

95 View on the Hudson— Cornwall, N. Y., by A. B. Durand, to Frederick A. 

Coe, New York. 

96 Farm Yard Scene, by J. IV. Glass, to Ancel St. John, Lambertville, N. J. 

97 Fruit Piece, by J. B. Ord, to A. R. Walsh, New York. 

i 98 Fronting Canterbury Creek, N. Y., by A. B. Durand, to Bial Ledoyt, Fall 
River, Mass. 
99 The Elopement, by J. IV. Glass, to F. C. Havemeyer, "Westchester, N. V. 

100 Study from Nature, by A. B. Durand, to Sam. D. Babcock, New York. 

101 Crossing the Stream, by W. W. Wotherspoon, to E. A. Scovill, Cleveland, O. 

102 Milton dictating "Paradise Lost," by T. McClurg, to II. E. Seagrave, New 

York. ' ' 

103 Fruit Piece, by J. B. Ord, to John "Weller, New York. 

104 Ophelia, by T. McClurg, to J. T. Brady, New York. 

105 The Fisher Boy, by E. White, to G. H. Chetwood, Elizabethtown, N. J. 

106 Scene on the Delaware— Shower passing oft", by /. Hamilton, to Edwin R. 

Yale, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

107 Outlet of Winnipiseogee Lake, by W. W. Wotherspoon, to Miss A. E. 

Massie, Elizabethtown, N. J. 

108 Northern Italy— A scene of the middle age, by J. F. Kensett, to J. G. Chap- 

man, New York. 

109 View on Lake Memphremagog, by B.M. McConkey, to G. J . Price, N. York. 

110 Landscape, by E. C. Watmough, to F. Gray, New York. 

111 " Search the Scriptures," by Edwin White, to Geo. Peabody, Salem, Mass. 

112 Owl's Head Mountain, Lake Memphremagog, by B. M. McConkey, to J. 

G. Gaines, New Orleans, La. 

113 The Evening Hour, by /. T. Peek, to John Chadwick, Newark, N. J. 

114 Cove in Incopaco Lake, N. Y., by Thomas Cole, to "Wm. H. Harris, Wor- 

cester, Mass. 

115 Landscape, by E. C. Watmough, to T. C. Ring, Newburgh, N. Y. 

116 Winter Scene, by R. Gignoux, to L. Chapman, New York. 

117 Coast Scene, by G. R. Bonfield, to Alexander Fitch, New York. 

118 Lake Sanford and Adirondach Mountain, by B. M. McConkey, to G. M. 

Harton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

119 Prize Skating, by D. W. C. Boutell, to Albert Storer, New York. 

120 Landscape View near Hudson, looking down, by IT. Ary, to Wm, H. Weed, 

New York. 
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121 Coast Scene, with fishermen, by W. Ranney, to J. H. Obcar, Macon, Ga. 

122 Oregon Pioneers, by Charles Deas, to D. A. Noble, Monroe, Mich. 

123 Landscape— The Mountain Torrent, by Jesse Talbot, to T. A. Howe, New 

York. 

124 Landscape, by T. Doughty, to Townsend Harris, New York. 

125 Passaic Falls, New Jersey, by Jesse Talbot, to J. V. Van Woert, New York, 

126 Flower Piece, by T. H. Smith, to John N. Olcott, New York. 

127 Landscape, with cattle, by Jesse Talbot, to Jno. Conyngham, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

128 Winter Piece, by Miss Storer, to Edmund W. Tingley, Providence, R. I. 

129 Whittling, by J. H. Caff arty, to J. H. Warner, Steubenville, O. 

130 { Landscape; ^ r " in6 ' \ ' )air > b 7 Ja » Talbot > t0 Arba K « d > T >°y, N - v - 

131 Landscape, with cattle, by G. C. Bingham, to Charles Wilkes, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

132 Landscape, with figure, by A. B. Durand, to John Bacon, Louisville, Ky. 

133 Landscape— Sunset, by Jesse Talbot, to James L. Humphrey, Albany, N. Y. 

134 View near Killin, Ben More in the distance, by V. G. Audubon, to John 

B. Kitching, New York. 

135 I Landscape^ } a pair ' by Mia St0> ' er ' t0 °' Eustis ' Mobile, Alabama. 

136 Landscape, by A. B. Durand, to H. A. Dubois, Hudson, N. Y. 

137 Admiral Penn and his Son, by T. P. Rossitcr, to Mrs. John Baker, N. York. 

138 { liZ Scen?, eWP01t ' I P*. * J - W - Moore ' t0 E ' French > Sing-Sing, N. Y. ' 

139 Italia, by T. Hicks, to Wm. G. Boggs, New York. 

140 Fifferari, by T. Hicks, to Wm. M. Cooke, New York. 

141 Crosssing on the Ice, by D. W. C. Boutell, to Robert M. Charlton, Savan- 

nah, Ga. 

142 Summer Afternoon, by J.F. Cropsey, to Peter Force, Washington, D. C. 

The Distribution having been completed, the following resolution 
moved by Mr. Abkaham M. Cozzens, and seconded, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the annual reports, together with the proceedings 
of this meeting, and the list of subscribers, be published for distri- 
bution to the members and others : 

t 
And the following resolution, moved by Mr. Abkee Benedict, 

and seconded, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to Mr. 
Knapp and Mr. Colden, and the Misses Demill, for their assist- 
ance in the distribution : 

And the meeting then adjourned. 



